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publishers were friendly; he could have spent an amusing
few weeks among the English literati, enjoyed a vacation.
Instead he found a second-hand store on Petticoat Lane,
bought a pair of well-worn trousers, a frayed jacket with one
remaining button, a pair of brogans which plainly had seen
service where coal was shovelled, a thin leather belt, and a
very dirty cloth cap, and plunged into the heart of the East
End. He rented a room in the most congested district of the
slums, then ventured forth to become acquainted. His
publishers had been horrified, had told him that it was
impossible, that he would be murdered in his sleep. Jack
wras a son of the people; he laughed at their fears,

He was taken for an American sailor who had been ditched
at port. Once again he became Sailor Jack, slipping into the
role as easily as though he had never left it. He was no
outsider, no research man looking down from academic
heights; he was one of them, a seafaring man down on his
luck. The people of the East End accepted him, trusted him,
and talked to him. What he learned about this human
shambles he put into a book called The People of the Abyss,
which is fresh and vigorous and true to-day, one of the
world's classics about the under-privileged.

"I took with me certain simple criteria with which to
measure. That which made for more life, for physical and
spiritual health, was good; that which made for less life,
which hurt, dwarfed, and distorted life, was bad." From the
basis of this " simple criteria" he found that life in the Abyss,
where lives one tenth of London's population, was a pro-
longed, chronic starvation, families of father, mother, and
children working long hours and every day, and earning
enough to afford only one room in which the entire family
had to cook, eat, sleep, and discharge all the duties of
intimate living. He found disease, despair, and death the
inseparable companions of the People of the Abyss, saw
homeless men and women, guilty of no crime but ill health
and poverty, pushed about and maltreated as though they
were loathsome animals. That some of these people were
congenital loafers and wastrels, he soon found out, but just